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Memorabilia. 

T° those who may not yet have seen it we 

would recommend Mr. Hector Bolitho’s 
‘A Lion gains his Wings’ in this month’s 
Fortnightly. It is the story—crowded with 
heroic incident—of a young airman, who 
started with the sore trouble of “ an awful 
inferiority complex’’ and ended with the 
Distinguished Flying Cross most well and 
truly earned. Thereby, we are given to under- 
stand, the inferiority complex was dispersed 
into nothing, leaving behind only the air- 
man’s genuine modesty, All stories of 
airmen’s doings are moving, but the indi- 
vidual airman is not often so_ vividly 
resented, nor, one conjectures, is always in 
fimeelf at once so outstanding a character as 
Mr. Bolitho’s friend ; though it must also be 
said that not every airman we hear of is 
depicted by so good a portrait-painter. 

n the same number of the Fortnightly Mr. 
Eric Gillett, as the first of a series ‘ Modern 
Prose Forms,’ discourses on the essay. He 
has a great deal to say worth attention about 
our modern essayists, and begins it all with 
a new estimate of Stevenson. He quotes Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s remarks on Stevenson 
from ‘Through the Magic Door.’ These are 
to the effect that Stevenson lost by neglecting 
“his own natural God-given style’’ and 
imitating this and that, “like a man who, 
having most natural curls, will still conceal 
them under a wig.” Mr. Gillett agrees. 
Stevenson’s essays ‘‘ are so very literary ’’; 
they have ‘‘ no inevitability.’’ It is easier to 
concur so far than to agree that the essays are 
not easy to identify as their author’s work. 
Probably what is wrong with them is some- 
thing more subtle than is suggested here. We 
can hardly make too much of what the South 
Sea House did for Elia. Essay-writing was 
not for Stevenson recreation from necessary 
and mostly tedious toil. It was the toil 
itself ; and this explains perhaps why he had) 


| to get into it something to ‘‘ bite upon os 


his case imitation. 


I‘ the July Contemporary Review there is 
an article by Dr. G. F. Gooch on the late 
Kaiser. One of the most interesting of t 
points brought forward is the effect on the 
Kaiser’s mind of Mahan’s well-known book 
‘The Influence of Sea-power on History.’ 
William II read Mahan carefully and took 
the counsels given to heart. As his grand- 
father and Bismarck had created the Prussian 
army, so he himself, enlightened by Mahan’s 
teaching, would be the creator of the German 
fleet. It was some time before he could per- 
suade his people; the Reichstag had no sense 
for sea-power. But though thwarted for 
some time the Kaiser remained firm in his 
conviction that sea-power was all-important, 
and at last the inefiectiveness-of the Kruger 
telegram opened German eyes to the need of 
a fleet if Germany was to play a successful, or 
even a real, part in Weltpolitik. The pro- 
fessor, the historian, the theorist, at a desk 
in a study, is often enough smiled at by the 
practical man of affairs; but we fancy that 
more than the Kaiser’s naval plans might be 
= to a study of Mahan’s fascinating 


E have just received the Autumn Export 

Number of the Bookseller. It gives its 
readers a lively picture of the vigour of the 
book trade. Clearly the public do really want 
books. Perhaps in consequence publishers’ 
and booksellers’ problems are apt to branch 
out into new developments. One of these is 
specially grievous, though it testifies to the 
unwonted thirst for reading-matter; it is a 
marked increase of thieving from bookshops. 
It is reported that the book-thief has marked 
where editors bestow their review copies, and 
more than one periodical has telephoned to 
the Bookseller reporting the theft of all such 
copies from its shelves. A fairly well-known 
authoress is said to be very active in this kind 
of enterprise and to have developed a special 
technique for getting rid of watchful assist- 
ants. All this seems to argue the spread of 
the war-mind among civilians, just as the 
hazards and sufferings of the war have now 
spread among them. “ Plunder”’ and “ loot ”’ 
belong to the ordinary ideas, the ordinary 
vocabulary, connected with war: and with 
them comes ‘‘ scrounging ’’ which, we take it, 
means picking up what you can from your 
own side. That readers should succumb with 
the rest, though hardly surprising, is 
decidedly melancholy. : 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF 
BROWNING’S ‘ SAUL.’ 


()RIGIN ALITY is characteristic of most of 
Robert Browning’s poetry. If any one of 
his poems was inspired by a previous literary 
work, that poem was surely ‘Saul.’ Already 
many scholars have suggested ible sources 
for ‘Saul.’ A. W. Crawford attributes its 
source to Christopher Smart’s ‘Song of 
David,’ and adds that some indebtedness to 
the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ of Longus is pos- 
sible! Professor Cook attributes the source 
to Longus, and! suggests that a challenge by 
Herder in his ‘ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ’ 
that a poet take advantage of the dramatic 
possibilities of the Saul and David story was 
by Browning.2 W. T. Young,5 
W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin‘ all attri- 
bute the source of ‘Saul’ to Christopher 
Smart and to Alfieri’s drama, ‘Saul and 
David.” G. S. Wylkoff suggests that ‘ Saul 
and David,’ a poem in arles Mackay’s 
volume, ‘ The Hope of the World and Other 
Poems,’ may have been the source because 
Browning mentions Mackay’s name in a 
letter to Mrs. Browning.5 

All of the above are possible sources of 
* Saul,’ for an omnivorous reader such as was 
Browning almost certainly would have been 
acquainted with these works. But each ‘has 
its draw-back as a source. Christopher 
Smart wrote his ‘Song of David’ in 1763. 
Browning very probably became acquainted 
with it early in his life, perhaps during the 
period when he was acquiring his somewhat 
informal education, certainly long before 
1845, the date of the first part of ‘Saul.’ He 
may have cherished the idea of writing a 
‘Saul’ until 1845, but it does not seem 
likely. The work by Longus could have been 
only a secondary source, since ‘ Daphnis and 


1 Crawford, A W., ‘Browning’s Saul,’ 
Queen’s Quarterly, (1926-27), xxxiv. 448-454. 

2 Cook, A. S., ‘ Browning’s Saul,’ the Critic, 
(1888), xiii. 93. 

3 Young, W. T. (ed.), ‘ Robert Browning, A 
Selection of Poems, (1835-1864),’ (1911), 216. 

4 Griffin, W. H., and Minchin, H. C., ‘ Life 
of Robert Browning, with Notices of His 


 eeeeee: His Family and His Friends.’ (1910), 


“5 ‘The Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett : 
Harpers, 1889), i. 395. 


Browning,’ (New York, 


Chloe’ by no stretch of the imagination 
could have inspired the germ of the idea of 
‘Saul.’ The similarity between the two 
poems is confined to the type of tune, played 
in the first poem upon the flute and in the 
second upon a harp. The situation in each 
case is entirely different. Charles Mackay 
could have had little influence upon Brown- 
ing because he speaks of Mackay as a poet 
with contempt.6 Herder’s challenge, which 
Professor Cook quotes in his article,” relates 
to the situation created by ‘“‘ David in the 
presence of Saul,’’ and not to the actual 
circumstances. In other words, Herder in- 
vites a poet to duplicate the situation using 
any two suitable characters—not necessarily 
Saul and David—and to do a better job even 
than did Dryden in his ‘‘ ode in the composi- 
tion of Handel, where Timotheus plays before 
Alexander.”’ Alfieri’s drama is not as likely 
a source for ‘Saul’ as the others, since it has 
merely subject in common with Browning's 
poem. 

I have searched for sources closer in point 
of time than many of those suggested above, 
There are three that seem likely. The first is 
the account of David and Saul given in the 
writings of Flavius Josephus, ‘ The Antiqui- 


6 Ibid. Browning’s words are: “ For myself 
—if I have vanity which such journals can 
raise; would the praise of them raise it, they 
who praised Mr. Mackay’s own own 
Pan,’ quite his own?—By the way, Miss Cush- 
man informed me the other evening that the 
gentleman had written a certain ‘Song of the 
Bell’ . . .! singularly like Schiller’s; consider- 
ing that Mr. M. had never seen it! I am told 
he writes for the Athenaeum, but don’t know.” 
Tbid., 398. Mrs. Browning replied: “ Let Mr. 
Mackay have his full yee in his ‘ Dead 
Pan ’—which jis quite a different conception ot 
the subject, and executed in blank verse, too. 
I have no claims against him, I am sure! 
But for the man! To call him a poet! A 
prince and potentate of commonplaces, such as 
he is! I have seen his name in the Athenaeum 
attached to a lyric or two . . . poems, cor- 
rectly called fugitive—more than usually fugi- 
tive—but I never heard before that his hand 
was in the prose department.” 

7 Herder, J. G., ‘Spirit of Hebrew Poetry’ 
(transl. James Marsh), (Burlington, Smith, 
1833); ii., 197-98. The “challenge” in full 
reads: “‘ Again, take David in the Presence of 
Saul. More than one poet has availed himself 
of the beauty of this situation, but no one te 
my knowledge has yet stolen the harp, of David 
and produced a poem, such even as Dryden's 
ode in the composition of Handel, where 
‘Timotheus plays before Alexander. Samson 
has furnished the tuneful Milton with a sub 
ject for a very musical drama and the Israel 
ites in the desert is known to us all.” 
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ties of the Jews.’ This hardly seems closer 
chronologically to Browning’s poem than 
other suggested sources, but actually it is, 
There seems to have been considerable interest 
in the writings of Josephus during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. William 
Whiston made a new translation (adding his 
to that of Sir Roger L’Estrange) in 1737.8 It 
went through two editions in the eighteenth 
century and four editions in the first half of 
the nineteenth century (1812, 1815, 1825, 
1843). Browning wrote the first part of 
‘Saul’ in 1845. With four editions of 
Josephus from the presses during Browning’s 
lifetime before the writing of ‘Saul,’ it is 
impossible that he could not have . been 
acquainted with one of them. Edmund 
Gosse relates that ‘‘ For the next two or three 
years (1837-1840) Browning lived very quietly 
at Hacham, .. . steeping himself in all 
literature, modern and ancient, English and 
exotic.”9 It is more than likely that he read 
Josephus at this time in one of the three 
editions earlier than 1837. It is also possible 
that he read the 1843 edition, and was struck 
by the possibilities of the very complete 
account (it is twice as long as the Biblical 
account),!0 of David and Saul given by 
Josephus. In view of these facts, I think it 
possible that this work could be considered as 
a source for ‘ Saul.’ 

The second source which I suggest is found 
in a musical drama entitled ‘ Faustus,’ which 
was written by George Soane, and set to 
music by the famous composer, Henry R. 
Bishop.!2_ In the drama occurs a solo aria, 
‘Oh Saul! Oh King!’ which was sung by 
Miss Stephens, popular actress of the Theatre 
Royal. This play was published in 1829, at 
which time Browning was seventeen years of 
age—old' enough to have witnessed the per- 
formance. In addition, the aria was pub- 
lished the following year as sheet-music,15 
and continued to enjoy popularity for, a 
number of years thereafter. We can, there- 
fore, be almost certain that Browning came 


— Museum, Catalogue of Printed 

§ ‘Dictionary of National Biography, Suppte- 
ment’ (New York, Macmillan, 1901) 308 
10 Whiston, William, ‘ Works of Flavius 
Josephus .. .’ (Philadelphia, Smith, 1856), i 192. 
1 Cumberland, J., ‘ British Theater,’ (1829). 
2 Henry Rowley Bishop wrote for the stage 
until 1839. His death is noted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1855. See ‘ Dict. of Nat. 


v., 92. 
Oh Saul! Oh King! .. . Poetry by 


. Esq., Composed by Henry R. Bishop, 
(london, Goulding D’Alnigne, 1690). 


in contact with the song, and when we con- 
sider his later association with the theatre, 
while George Soane was still living and 
writing plays,!4 it is even conceivable that 
Browning was acquainted with the author of 
‘ Faustus.’ We do know that as early as 1814, 
Macready, the actor and close friend of 
Browning, was acquainted with Henry R. 
Bishop, who composed the music for Soane’s 
drama.45 The tenor of the song is such, at 
any rate, that it easily could have supplied 
the inspiration for the greater poem by 
Browning. 

My third suggestion of a source for ‘ Saul’ 
seems, in view of the evidence, the most likely. 
There was published in London in 1830 by 
Henry H. Milman, a ‘ History of the Jews,’ 
which not only gives the Saul and David 
story in some detail, but adds a lengthy foot- 
note on the discrepancy in Jewish history of 
describing David as an unknown youth in 
both the Saul and the Goliath stories. This 
description, Milman argues, would not hold 
true, no matter which of the two stories 
occurred first chronologically. Macready had 
been reading this work, for in his Diary, 
dated Nov. 24, 1835, he wrote!®: 

Read the first chapter of the ‘ History of 
the Jews,’ which affords a curious specimen 
of the want of sincerity that prima facie 
appears in the attempt of Milman to reconcile 
things out of Nature’s course with probability. 
Three days late, on Nov. 27, 1835, he wrote!” : 

. . . Mr. Robert Browning, the author of 

‘ Paracelsus’ came in after dinner. I was very 
much pleased to meet him. 
It is almost ible to visualize the two men 
in conversation discussing this work which 
was then engaging Macready’s attention, and 
it is very likely that they considered the 
problem of Saul and David that Milman 
discussed in his footnote. We cannot say that 
such a discussion would have been the sole 
source of Browning’s ‘ Saul,’ but we can say 
that it could have turned Browning’s atten- 
tion to the subject, could have induced him to 
examine other versions of the story, and thus, 
could have given him the germ of the idea for 
his poem. 

These additional sources have no positive 
proof of authenticity. The circumstantial 


14 Soane’s dates are 1790-1860. He wrote plays 
- late as 1850. See ‘ Dict. of National Biog.’, 
iii, 211, 

15 Pollock, Frederick, (ed.) ‘ Macready’s 
Reminiscences and Selections from his Diaries 
and Letters.” (London, Macmillan, 1875), i., 71. 

16 Ibid., i. 374. 

17 Ibid., i. 374, 
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evidence, however, is just as strong in their 
favour as it is in favour of the others. More- 
over, these. lack the drawbacks which the 
other sources possess. They are, I think, 
worthy of some consideration. 


Henry W. Yocom. 


‘““NOTES ON KING.’’ IX. 


826. Fortunato: omne solum patria est.— 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ ii. 2, 83, The poeta is 
Pacuvius. Owen (quoted) seems to remember 
Eur., ‘ Phaethon,’ fr. 9, as mavraxovd ye 
Tatpis 

831. Fronti nulla fides.—Milton, Columbia 
edn. 18, 495, ‘‘that sayinge: fronti nulla 
fides, is meant of the outward and general 
composure of the countenance and gesture: 
yet there are certain subtle motions and 
labours of the face, eyes, and lookes, as Q. 
Cicero expounded, whereby is unlocked and 

opened quaedam janua animi.” 

8364. Fumus patriae igne alieno luculen- 
tior. Smoke at home is brighter than flame 
abroad. The motto of ‘Work for Chimney 
Sweepers’ (1601), with this rendering: 
“Better to be choked with English hemp, 
than poisoned with Indian _ tobacco.’’ 
Spanish: ‘‘ Mas vale humo de mi casa que 
fuego de la agena.’’ 

8374. Furens quid femina possit. What a 
frantic woman may do. Cf, Fletcher, ‘ The 
Pilgrim ’ 3, 1. 

What dares not woman when she is provoked, 
Or what seems dangerous to love or fury? 

838. Cf. Spenser, ‘Shep. Cal.’ (Septem- 
ber), ‘“‘As cocke on his dunghill crowing 
eranck (vigorously). 

844a. Genius loci. Virg., Aen. v. 95. The 
guardian spirit of the spot. But now usually 
“*the bodily of associations connected with a 
place ’’ ; see ‘ N.E.D.’ 

849. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ iv. 1, 1, has a dis- 
course of 19} columns on ‘‘ Dulce bellum inex- 
pertis.”” Cf. ‘ Anat. Mel.’ iii. 2, 5-3, ‘‘ Dulce 
bellum inexpertis, as the proverb is, ’tis fine 
talking of war... till it be tried.’’ 

856a. Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore 
virtus. Virg. Aen. v. 344. Prowess more 
winning in a fair outside. Quoted by Sidney 
to his brother Robert, urging him to have 
care of his diet; and ‘ Arcadia’ 1, ‘‘ Yt likes 
mee muche better, when I fynde vertue in a 
fayre Lodging.’’ Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.’ i. 1, 
501, ‘‘ For ’t gives most lustre unto virtues 
feature, When she appears cloth’d in a goodly 
creature ’’ ; on which Milton noted ‘‘ A hand- 


some shepheard as well in mind as in bodly.” 
See Eur. fr. 15 (Nauck 1856) for the combina. 
tion of beauty and virtue. 

8544. Gutta cavat lapidem. Ov., ‘Ex 
Ponto ’ 4, 10, 5. Non vi sed saepe cadendo is a 
later edition. Drops do pierce the stubborn 
flint, not by force but often falling. South- 
well. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ iii. 2, 100; iii. 
3, 3. Shakespeare,‘ V. and A.’ 199, ‘‘ Stone at 
rain relenteth.’’ ‘ Lucr.’ 959. ‘‘And waste huge 
stones with little water-drops.’’ Lucretius, 
Propertius and all the moderns seem to have 
this commonplace. The earliest example we 
know is a fragment of Bion, No. 2, or 11, 
Ex Oapwas pabdpeyyos, Adyos, 
x4 AiBos es pwyxpov By frequent 

rops, as the saying is, even stone is hollowed 
out. Cf. Ov. A. A. 1, 472. 

858a. Gravior remediis quam delicta erant, 
Tac. ‘Ann.’ iii. 28. More intolerable with 
his remedies than the evils had been. The 
cure was worse than the disease. . Said of 
Pompey’s measures to reform manners. 

8648. Habacue était capable de tout. Hab. 
akkuk was capable of anything. Voltaire, 
according to Cornewall Lewis. He had been 
convic of misrepresenting facts in the 
prophet’s history, and replied, ‘ C’est égal, 
Habacuc était capable de tout.”’ 

866. Habemus confitentem reum. Law. 
max.—From Cic. ‘Pro Ligario’ 2, Habes, 
igitur, Tubero, quod est accusatori maxime 
optandum, confitentem reum, 

reference to Erasmus ‘ Adages’ is 

881. Haud facile emergunt.. . 
son’s rendering for ‘‘ oppressed ”’ ad 
depressed. Sandys gives ‘‘ They hardly rise 
unto renown Whose virtues poverty weighs 
down.”’ Jonson in ‘ Discoveries’ § 4 adapts: 
‘“‘The man that is once hated, both his good 
and his evil deeds oppress him. He is not 
easily emergent.”’ 

885. What is meant by the reference ‘‘ Ov. 
Liv.’’? It does not appear on p. xix. 

885a. Hei mihi, quod nullis amor est sana- 
bilis herbis! Ov. ‘ Met.’ i. 523. Ah me, that 
there are no simples to heal love! Her. §, 
149. Me miserum, quod amor non est medica- 
bilis herbis! The first is quoted by the doctor 
in Chapman’s ‘ Sir Giles Goosecap ’ V. ii. 25. 

885n, yap émpedcias tvyxaver 70 
Kowwov. Ar. ‘Pel.’ 
What is common to many gets least atten 
tion. Nashe 2, 166 (McKerrow), ‘‘ Quod in 
communi possidetur, ab omnibus negligitur. 
That which is disperst, of all is despised. 
Churton Collins quotes from Walton, 
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‘Compl. Angl.’ chap. 2, ‘‘ What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.’’ Also 
in Tatler No. 18. Said of an Irish land- 
agent, hated but not shot. Spanish: Obra de 
commun, obra de ningun. 

887. Quoted by Gelius 17, 14. Macrobius 
2, 7, 11, and John of Salisbury, Policrat. 8, 
14. Jonson, ‘ The Fox’ 1, 1, ‘‘ The weeping of 
an heir should still be laughter Under a 
visor,’ closer than King’s rendering. 

891. Shenstone’s beautiful epitaph is the 
motto of Byron’s ‘‘ And thou art dead.’’ 
Landor held it ‘‘ the most beautiful of epi- 
taphs.”” A. J. Munby rendered: ‘‘ Ah, how 
much less all living loves, to me Than that 
one rapture of remembering thee! ”’ 

- 897a. Hic ille est Raphael, timuit quo 
soapite, vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et mori 
Cf. 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 

Her works, and dying, fears herself may die. 
Here’s‘one in whom Nature feared—faint at 

such vying-- 
Pope in Kneller. 
Eclipse while he lived, and decease at his 
dying. 
“on ‘Poems of the Past and Present’ 
in. 

903. The reference to Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ 
‘is iii. 3, 28, 

909... . Nec sibi, sed toti, genitum, se 
eredere mundo. —Cf. Menander, ‘ Phila- 

Iphi,’ gore 7d Civ. ody povov. 
This is true life, not to live for oneself alone. 
Seneca, Ep. 48, 2, Alteri vivas oportet, si vis 
_ tibi vivere. Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Bang.’ st. 87, 
We live not for ourselves; and elsewhere. 
“It is a poor centre of a man’s actions — 
himself.”” Bacon. 

910. Fuller, ‘ Holy -State’ 3, chap. 14, 
quotes and renders—‘‘ These stirrings of their 
minds and strivings vast, If but a little dust 
be on them cast, Are straightways stinted, 
and quite overpast.’”” R. D. Blackmore gave, 
“These outbursts of the soul, this awful riot 
—Toss up a pinch of dust and all is quiet ’’— 
a pure travesty. 

16... . Multis utile bellum.—Cf. Gower, 
‘Vox Cl.’ 1, 35, Dum poterit'guerra plus 
pace recondere lucra, Nescit avaricia pacis 
amare bona. As long as war can supply 
greater gains than peace, greed cannot love 
the blessings of peace. 

917. In the English read ‘‘ Hippocrates ” 
... Galen. 


G. G. L. 
V. R. 


ente, mori. 


A SOURCE FOR THE CONCLUSION OF 
MELVILLE’S ‘MOBY DICK.’ — 
Herman Melville concluded his greatest novel, 
‘Moby Dick’ (1851), with a spectacular in- 
cident, which serves to rescue his narrator, to 
tell the tale of the loss of Captain Ahab’s 
ship, and also perhaps has symbolic signifi- 
cance. When the terrible white whale at last 
destroys the ship, the narrator’ mana to 
float to safety on the coffin, which cot tare 
hung at the ship’s stern and broke loose. At 
least one “ popular edition’’ of Melville’s 
book omits this incident of the macabre life- 
boat, but it is an integral part of Melville’s 
text, and appears in all complete editions. 

Now this incident might be thought of as 
pure invention, but it is the kind of thing 
more likely to happen before than after it is 
thought of, and the discovery of a real event 
of similar nature, especially if in a fairly 
accessible book, deserves consideration as a 
source for Melville. This I have lately come 
upon in Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ 
I. Series, p. 430 (in the second edition, 1850— 
which has an engraved title-page dated 1849). 
Copies of the work must have reached 
America, where Southey was much admired, 
quickly, and Melville could well have seen it 
through his friend Duyckinck, or some Boston 
library, if he did not own it, in time for use 
in ‘ Moby Dick:’ 

The extract, headed in brackets (by John 
Wood Warter), ‘‘ A Coffin used as a Boat,’’ is 
ascribed ‘to Mandelslo. It tells how a Dutch 
seaman was condemned to death for some 
crime, but his sentence commuted to being 
left at St. Helen’s Island. This sailor was so 
horrified at being left alone that he disin- 
terred the body of one of the ship’s officers, 
buried that day on the island, removed it 
from its coffin, and made a kind of rudder of 
the upper board. He then ventured to sea 
in this grim craft. His companions who were 
sailing away took pity on and rescued him 
from the floating coffin; he was pardoned and 
returned safe to Holland, where he lived in 
the town of Korn, often telling how miracu- 
lously God had delivered him. 

I consulted the late Professor Robert S. 
Forsythe, a great expert on Melville about 
this, and he told me he knew of no parallel so 
close to Melville’s story in print. He did 
recall long ago reading a folk-tale of the dead, 
clad in shrouds and holding candles, coming 
sailing in their coffins, and could not recall 
his source. (It may be familiar to some 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’) But he believed that 
it was far more likely that Melville, who 
loved quaint and curious books, should have 
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met with Southey’s story. 

In conclusion, it should be said that while 
I assume Melville might have easily obtained 
his material from Southey, it is not im- 
possible that he knew the original work from 
which Southey drew. There are many edi- 
tions of the account of his voyages to the east 
in 1638-40 by Johann Albrecht von Mandelslo 
(1611-44), including English translations, 
one issued with the ‘ Voyages and Travels’ of 
Adam Clearius, London, 1662, 2nd ed., 1669; 
and another with the ‘ Navigations’ of J. 
Harris, 1705, and 1744. T. O. Masport. 


TATUE OF OVID.—Kustindhi (Con- 
stanta) not far from Bukharest, on the 
coast of the Black Sea below the mouths of 
the Danube, has been much in the news lately 
as the recipient of bombs. It has (or had) a 
good! statue of Ovid in his place of exile. An 
open square with a domed mosque in view 
contains a square block of stone with an 
inscription the poet wrote for himself. Above, 
the full-length figure stands with a bowed, 
pensive head which recalls the words, 
Barbarus hic ego sum quia non intelligor ulli 
Never was a poet so full of lacrimose com- 
aay desires and appeals for a return to 
me. But the banishment was not remitted, 
like Seneca’s. The world has never known 
the exact charge of immorality which 
Augustus could not forgive. But it seems 
reasonable to suppose that his,diaughter, the 
dissolute and handsome Julia whose features 
still supply a well-known cameo, was involved 
in it. In the year in which Ovid’s ‘ Art of 
Love’ was published she was banished and dis- 
inherited, her seclusion lasting till her death. 
SENEXx. 
ANGING LONDON. — Christies, 8, 
King Street, S.W.1. The historic 
auction-room was destroyed by enemy action 
during the early hours of 17 April. It is pic- 
tured in Thomas Rowlandson’s aquatint 
(1808-9), reproduced with a portrait of the 
firm’s founder, in ‘Christie’s Resurgent’ by A. 
F. Tschiffely (Connoisseur, June 1941,273-275). 
The firm’s priced catalogues were saved, but 
the historic rostrum made by Thomas Chip- 
ndale for James Christie and his ivory 
ammer-head have been destroyed by the 
apostles of Kultur. Temporary premises are 
at Derby House, Stratford Place, and it is 
hoped, in happier times, to return to the old 
site. One can now re-read, with a new in- 
terest, ‘Memorials of Christie’s, 1766 to 
1896’ (W. Roberts), 1897, and ‘ Christie’s, 
1766 to 1925’ (H. C. Marillier), 1926.. 
J. ARDAGH+ 


Readers’ Queries. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘REDGAUNT.- 
LET.’—I. What is the meaning of the ex- 
pressions italicised: 

I. (a) Darsie Latimer writes to Alan Fair. 
ford complaining of his absence in these 
words: ‘‘ Why, when I fill this glass of wine, 
cannot I push the bottle to you, and say 
“Fairford, you are chased ’’? (Letter i. init.) 

Also ‘a little further : 

(b) ‘‘ Who taught me to smoke a cobbler” 
(ib.) 

(c) ‘‘ Miss Dolly Mac Izzard, who is both 
‘back and breast’ as our saying goes.” 
(Letter v.) 

(d) A chapeau bras and sword necessarily 
completed his equipment (ib.). 

(e) A mear that would turn a hare (Letter 
xi. ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale’). 

(f) To follow Sir Robert in hunting and 
hosting (ib.). 

(gq) There sat the Lawd his leesome lane 
(ib.). 

(h) Ye son of a toom whistle (ib.). 

(i) ‘Things fitter for them to judge of 
than a borrel man like me’’ (ib.). The Glos- 
sary in the Centenary edition gives as a 
synonym “borer,’’? but I do not understand 
thi 


( 


his. 

(j) “‘ From the waste book to the day-book ” 
ch. i.). 

(k) “Cleek him by the back-spaul” (ch. 


vii. 1). 

(1) ‘‘ Match ye for a brent broo’’ (ch. viii. 
init.). 

ras Trumbull says ‘“‘ Have ye taken the 
rue. . . Will ye take the sheaf from the mare, 
and give up the venture?” (ch. xiii. init.) 

(n) ‘Prevent the: sinful repetition of 
whipping for an eke of a Saturday at e’en” 
(Trumbull 1.c.). 

(0) “ According to the custom of the 
Knights of the rainbow”’ (ch. xx. init.). 

II. Who were, or to whom ie the illusion, 


in 

(a) ‘‘The learned Ruddiman.’’ (Letter 
i. fin.) 
As ‘“ My flesh, like that of the old Span- 
ish general, quaked.”” (Letter iii. init.) : 

(c) ‘As full of wonders as Katterfelto’s 
advertisements ’’ (7b.) 

(d) ‘‘ The old taciturn secretary of Facar 
din of Trebizond ’’ (ib.) 

III. ‘‘The flight of Falkirk—parma non 
bene selecta.”’ (Letter iii.) Is this merely 4 
mistake for relicta? 
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IV. In a note at the beginning of ch. xviii. 
Scott says : 

Several persons have brought down to these 
days the impressions which Nature had thus 
recorded when they were yet babes unborn. 
One lady of quality, whose father was long 
under sentence of death previous to the rebel- 
lion, was marked on the back of the neck by the 
sign of a broad axe, Another, whose kinsmen 
had been slain in battle and died on the 
scaffold to the mumber of seven, bore a child 
spattered on the right shoulder, and down the 
arm, with scarlet drops, as if of blood. Many 
other instances might be quoted (ch. xviii. init.) 

Are these ‘‘ many instances ’’ recorded any- 
where ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OCKS OF HAIR.—Early Victorian desks 
and work-boxes frequently contain locks 
of hair preserved in folds of paper, and 
inscribed with the name of the donor. It 
would seem that at this period young ladies 
habitually collected these tokens of friendship. 
When did the custom originate, and when 
may it be said to have ceased? It probably 
persisted to a certain extent in the case of 
children’s hair, locks of which were preserved 
by fond parents after a visit to the barber. 
Presumably hair was used in memorial 
jewelry and at the back of miniature portraits 
at an earlier date (? how early). I have seen 
it stated that this hair was frequently sup- 
plied by the jeweller from ‘‘ stock.”’ 


P. D. M. 


ATHERINE (COTTERELL) LADY 
daughter of Sir 
Charles Cotterell, Master of the Ceremonies 
to James II, is stated to have married in 
1704 Sir William Trumbull, 1639-1716, Secre- 
tary of State, and to have died without issue 
in 1704. 

_ Does any Cotterell pedigree supply informa- 
tion regarding nephews or nieces of this lady ? 


P. D. M. 


E RED FLAG.—Could any reader give 

me—or refer me to—a connected account 
of the history of the Red Flag, as a symbol of 
revolution, socialism or communism. I can 
find none such in any books I have been able 
to consult. It would appear that in the seven- 
teenth century and perhaps earlier a red flag 
was asymbol of battle @nd defiance. But its 
definite use as a political badge dates, does 
it not? from the French Revolution. Could 
the Red Flag be considered as a doublet of or 

lopment from the famous bonnet rouge ? 
Ilearn that in 1791 tlfe Assembly ordered the 


municipal authorities at Paris to show a red 
flag at the principal window of the Hotel de 
Ville whenever there were signs of an émeute ; 
and Larousse says this was the beginning of 
the use of the Red Flag, which was seen also, 
I believe, above the barricades in 1848. I 
should be greatly obliged, as I said, for a con- 
nected history of the symbol down to the 
present time. Z. 


RASS, ITS GROWTH.—Poe, in ‘The 
Mystery of Marie Roget’ is nominally 

concerned with a crime in Paris but is really 
dealing with the murder of a young girl in 
the vicinity of New York. A thicket 
enclosing an open space is discovered, con- 
taining some articles belonging to her. Grass 
has apparently grown around and over some 
of these, and M. Dupin, Poe’s master detec- 
tive, says that 
the grass will grow, especially in warm and 
damp weather (such as was that of the period 
of the murder) as much as two or three inches 
in a single day. A parasol lying upon a 
newly turfed ground, might, in a single week, 
be entirely concealed from sight by the up- 
springing grass. 

This seems to me rather a large claim, and 
I wonder if Poe had investigated the growth 
with any care. I do not know if the rough 
rass of America is the same as the grasses 
amiliar in this country. Has any English 
naturalist or curious observer noted the 
lengthening due to a single day or night? 


T. C. C. 


OVERNORS OF NEWFOUNDLAND.— 
The following is a list of the Governors of 

Newfoundland from 1728 to 1860. The dates 
in parenthesis are, approximately, the year 
of appointment. 

I would appreciate any genealogical in- 
formation regarding them :— 

1. Osborne, Capt. Henry (1728). 

2. Rodney, Geo. Bridges (1749). 

3. Drake, Capt. Francis William (1750). 
4. Bonfoy, Capt. (1754). 

5. Dorrell, Richard (1755). 

6. Graves, Capt. (1762). 

7. Palliser, Capt. Sir Hugh (1764). 

8. Byron, Hon. T. (1768). 

9. Edwards, Rear-Admiral R. (1779). 
10. Campbell, Vice-Admiral John (1782). 
11. Montagu, Rear-Admiral (1782?). 
12. Elliott, Rear-Admiral J. (1786). 
13. Milbanke, Admiral Mark (1789). 
14. King, Rear-Admiral Sir Richard (1791). 
15. Waldegrave, Vice-Admiral William 

(1797). 
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Pole, Vice-Admiral Charles M. (1800). 
Gambier, Vice-Admiral J. (1802). 
Gower, Sir Erasmus (1804). 

Holloway, Admiral J. (1807). 
Duckworth, Sir John Thomas (1810). 
Keats, Sir Richard Godwin (1813). 
Pickmore, Admiral Sir Francis (1816). 
Hamilton, Sir Charles, Bart. (1818). 
Bowker, Capt. (Deputy-Governor) (1818). 
Cochrane, Capt. Sir Thomas John (1825). 
Harvey, Sir John (1832). 

Prescott, Captain (1834). 

Le Marchant, Sir Gaspard (1847): 
Hamilton, Ker B., Esq. (1852). 
Darling, Charles Henry. Esq. (1855). 
Bannerman, Sir Alexander (1857). 
Duff, Admiral (——). 

Shuldham, Commodore Molineux (——). 
Webb, ... ? (——). 

Wallace, Sir James (——). 


James SEtTON-ANDERSON. 


A THREE-SHILLING PIECE.—In Jane 

Austen’s ‘Persuasion,’ chap. xviii, 
Admiral Croft walked his wife pretty hard, to 
get rid of his gout. He explains the result to 
Anne Elliott thus :— 

She, poor soul is tied by the leg. She has a 
blister on one of her heels as large as a three- 
shilling piece. 

I know nothing of this coin. When was it 
introduced and how long did it last ? 


Curious. 


““(YROCUS -WOOD.”—I have lately pur- 

chased a walking-stick to assist in the 
third Oedipodean stage of life which requires 
another leg. I was told that it was ‘‘ crocus 
wood ’”’ from South America, and do not find 
this description in my botanical books. I do 
not associate the various families of crocus 
with timber. The colour of the wood is 
roughly that of the olive, and perhaps a 
reference to saffron is intended. Or can 
“crocus’’ be a corruption of ‘‘croton”’ or 
some similar word ? 


SENEx. 


IR ROBERT COTTON AND MAGNA 
CHARTA.—Is there any truth in the old 
story, told first I believe by a French author, 
that Sir Robert Cotton found an original 
copy of Magna Charta in the hands of a 
tailor, who was about to make strips for taking 
measurements of it? He is said to have 
acquired it—with its seals attached—for a 
few pence. Is this the copy which—through 
Warner and Lee—came from Laud’s papers to 
Burnet ! S. E. Y. 


HE CLOCK AS AN ODDITY.—In the inn 
at Headley in Hampshire is preserved 
one of the oddest clocks I have ever seen, 
The deviser of it hung the clock-case in 4 
frying-pan and adopted for the hands the 
knife and fork he used when he was in the 
Yeomanry. The knife is the long hand, the 
fork the shorter one, and both appear from 
their colour to be made of copper. Is ther 
any clock as freakish as this in the adaptation 

of articles of daily usage? 


HOMSON ON THE PLUM.—What dog 

Thomson mean, ‘ Autumn’ 676, by ‘‘ the 

shining plum, With a fine bluejsh mist of 
animals Clouded ? 


THE EARL OF TRAQUAIR.—Could any 
reader mention any work of fiction—how- 
ever humble—belonging to the history of the 
Civil War, in which appears the figure of 
John Stewart, first Earl of Traquair. Which 
is the best account of the life of this rather 
doubtful character? Reference to article jn 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ not required. 


APISTS’ ACCOUNT OF THE GUN- 
POWDER PLOT. — It was asserted by 

the Papists that the Gunpowder Plot was an 
artifice of Cecil’s designed against certain men 
he wished to ruin; and that he ‘‘ discovered” 
it at the moment which suited his purpose. 
Where can I find these statements of the 
Papists ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


ILLENIA.—We are all familiar with the 
idea of the millenium. Hitler has 
promised Germany as the result of victory in 
the present war, domination over Europe, 
perhaps over the world, for a thousand years. 
The Fifth Monarchy men also, it appears, 
promised their followers a thousand years of 
glory to begin after the execution of Charles 
I. Could other examples of the kind be cited! 


M. U. H. R. 


WHIPPING-BOYS.—One William Murray 
of the bedchamber, had been whipping: 
boy to Charles I, He was later Earl of Dysart. 
What were the qualifications for the post of 
whipping-boy to a peince? Had he necet 
sarily to be a gentleman? How early do we 
hear of such, and when was this little educa 
tional office discontinued? One would like to 
know how it affected the prince. . 

N. H. 


26, 1941, 
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Replies. 
THE OLD CHURCH AT HANWELL : 
LOWSIDE WINDOWS. 


(clxxxi. 9). 


IHE origin and use of low-side windows has 
occupied the attention of antiquaries and 
others from time to time, but while no abso- 
lutely positive statement can be made as to the 
intention of these windows, we can at once 
dispense with the theory that they were con- 
structed for the use of lepers. It has been 
stated many times that these small windows 
were to enable lepers to witness from the 
churchyard the elevation of the Host during 
Mass, but it must be remembered that leprous 
persons were not admitted to the precincts of 
the church, and that arrangements for wor- 
ship were made in the settlements where these 
unfortunate people were confined. The origin 
of this ‘‘ leper ”? theory seems to have sprung 
from an old tapestry which shows a leper in 
the act of looking through such a window. 
It has been suggested by several authorities 
that low-side windows were inserted to en- 
able the sexton or clerk to thrust his hand 
through the opening and ring the sacring or 
hand-bell at the most solemn moment of the 
Mass, thereby announcing to passers-by or 
persons assembled in the churchyard that the 
consecration of the sacred elements was in 
progress, and! that -they should conduct them- 
selves with due reverence. While this theory 
is quite a reasonable one, there is an instance 
at Limpsfield, Surrey, where the window is 
so low that the clerk would have to be in a 
recumbent position to get his hand through. 
Tn most churches where there is a low-side 
window, we find it on the south side of the 
chancel, but at Furneux Pelham, Herts, there 
is one on the north side which, incidentally, 
faces that part of the parish where the 
majority of the inhabitants resided, and! this 
fact rather supports the view that it was 
from low-side windows that the sacring bell 
was rung and that, in the case of Furneux 
Pelham, the window faced the direction where 
any sound would reach the greater number of 
peovle. On the other hand, a low-side window 
at Morpeth was placed facing that part of 
the town which was most thinly populated. 
Another practical use of the low-side win- 
low (assuming that it was in a normal posi- 
tion with its sill about two feet from ground- 
level) would be to afford additional light to 


the priest’s or clerk’s stall. It will be noticed 


that these windows are often at the western 
end of the chancel, and that the priest in- 
variably occupies a position there when read- 
ing the ordinary offices, ¢ 

At Holt, Worcestershire, there are, I be- 
lieve, two low-side windows—one under the 
north-west window of the chance] and one 
exactly opposite in the south aisle. Low-side 
windows in upper storeys may be found, 
among other ns at the Bishop’s Palace 
at Wells and Prior Crauden’s Chapel, Ely. 

It has also been suggested that low-side 
windows were inserted to enable the clerk to 
see if the lamp before the Blessed Sacrament 
was burning at times when the church was 
closed, but unless all the windows in the - 
church were filled with stained glass, it would 
seem that the construction of a special win- 
dow for this purpose alone was unnecessary. 

In the autumn of 1938 a long correspond- 
ence on the subject of these windows was pub- 
lished in The Times, and I particularly noted — 
a theory which was put forward by the Rev. 
J. A. Carter, vicar of Lillington, Warwick- 
shire. This gentleman quoted from ‘ A His- 
tory of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain,’ 
by Father Bridget, C.SS.R., where the use 
of Eucharistic receptacles of stone are dis- 
cussed. Father Bridget says that these were 
most probably not constructed over the High 
Altar, but in the wall of the chancel or in the 
sacristy, He further writes: 

It is even possible that some of the excep- 
tionally diminutive orifices in the outer wall 
which have hitherto been commonly classed 
with low-side windows, may have been what 
some Continental scholars are accustomed to 
eall an “ oculus ”—i.e. an aperture through 
which the Blessed Sacrament reserved in a 
recess on the inner side was conceived to look 
out upon the Churchyard. 


In connection with this, Mr. Carter refers to 
a small window which was discovered in his 
church with iron bars intact, and could there- 
fore have served the purpose indicated by 
Father Bridget. The bars would certainly 
have prevented the clerk putting his arm 
through the opening to ring a hand-bell. 

From the several very sensible theories 
which have been put forward by students of 
ecclesiology it is not unlikely that normal low- 
side windows were used, not for any specific 
reason, but as a convenient aperture which 
served a number of requirements. 


Francis W. Steer. 
Houseling benches’? and ‘‘ Houseling 


cloths” are not yet disused in any country. 
Anyone can see them in use near here any 
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time at Wimborne Minster, and in 1905 I 
saw them in use both at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
at Zug: I have seen them more recently in 
many Continental churches, notably in Spain. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE MINIATURE CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY” (clxxxi. 10).—Tilt and 
Bogue’s issue of small religious volumes 
appears to have been a continuation, or 
imitation, of the first idea of the kind, credit 
for which must go to Jones and Co. (successors 
to James Lackington, 1746-1815) at the 
“‘Temple of the Muses,’’ Finsbury Square, 
E.C. (for a generation or more, this great 
bookstore was one of the sights of London). 
Jones and Co, began in 1823, ending 1837, 
two series of miniature classics ; I. ‘‘ Diamond 
Poets,’’ complete in 42 vols.; II. ‘‘ Diamond 
Classics ’’ ¢prose), complete in 14 vols. Each 
dainty tome was illustrated with portrait or 
steel plate; size 33 x 24 inches, bound in 
grained scarlet silk, gilt leaves. The total 
collection of 56 vols. was enclosed in two 
bookshaped, hinged, lock-up, boxes; morocco- 
bound ; with glazed doors, size 9 x 9 inches; 
lettered ‘‘ Jones’ Diamond Poets and 
Classics.” The collection and shape indicate 
it as an ingenious travelling pre-railway 
library, for use on a long coach journey, or 
ocean voyage. Jones and Co. quoted it as the 
‘“smallest ever printed, uniting correctness, 
beautiful typography, portability, greatest 
economy, in space and price, etc.” 

Two years after Jones and Co. conceived 
and practised this plan, it was adopted ‘iy 
William Pickering, who issued the first 
miniature edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 
1825, in nine volumes, size 34 x 2 inches. 

A list ensues of the Jones’ library. reveal- 
ing what our forefathers regarded as 
permanent literature, 


Classics (prose). 
Bacon, ‘ Essays.’ 
Cottin, ‘ Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia.’ 
De Lambert, ‘ Advice of a mother.’ 
Demosthenes, ‘ Orations.’ Leland 2 vols. 
Fénelon, ‘ Reflections.’ 
Goethe, ‘Sorrows of Werter.’ 
Goldsmith, ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Johnson, ‘ Rasselas.’ 
Langhorne, * Theodosius and Constantia.’ 
Saint-Pierre, ‘Paul and Virginia.’ 
Sterne, ‘Sentimental journey.’ 
Swift, ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ 
Walpole, ‘Castle of Otranto.’ 

Poets. 

Akenside, ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination.’ 
Beattie, ‘The Minstrel.’ 
Bloomfield, ‘The Harmer’s Boy.’ 


Butler, ‘ Hudibras.’ 
Burns, ‘ Poems.’ 2 vols. 
Byron, ‘ Select Works.’ 
Canning, ‘ Poems.’ 
Collins, ‘ Poems.’ 
Cowper, ‘ Poems.’ 2 vols. 
Crabbe, ‘The Village, and other poems,’ 
Dryden, ‘ Poetical Works.’ 2 vols. 
Falconer, ‘The Shipwreck.’ 
Gay, ‘ Fables.’ 
Gifford, ‘ Baviad.’ 
Gifford, ‘ Maeviad.’ 
Goldsmith, ‘ Poems.’ 
Graham and Logan, ‘ Poems.’ 
Gray, ‘ Poems.’ 
Hayley, ‘Triumphs of Temper.’ 
Littleton, ‘ Poems.’ 
Mason, ‘English Garden.’ 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Regained.’ 
More, ‘Sacred Dramas.’ 
Pope, ‘ Poems,’ 2 vols. 
Prior, ‘ Poetical Works.’ 
Richardson, ‘ Sonnets.’ 
Shakespeare, ‘ Beauties.’ 
Shenstone, ‘ Poems.’ 
Smith (Charlotte), ‘ Elegiac Sonnets.’ 
Somervile, *'l'he Chase and other poems,’ 
Seasons.’ 

irgil, ‘ Works.’ (Dryden). 2 vols i 
— 

ite (Kirke), ‘ Poetical Remains.’ 2 vols, 

Young, ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 


A complete set, in travelling case, is now 
rarely seen. 


(2 vols.). 
(Dodd). 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


RASSES: THEIR INTRODUCTION 
(clxxxi, 21).—Memorial brasses, com- 
monly of brass or bronze, but sometimes of 
alloys such as latten or cullen (corruption of 
Cologne, where the mixture was made) were 
introduced into England, mainly from 
Flanders and France, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The effigy, symbolic design, ornament, 
or diaper, were first incised on the metal 
plate, and the engraved interstices then filled 
in with pitch, niello, enamel, or some 
resinous fluid, to deepen the contrast of detail. 
The oldest English examples of the art show 
they were all cut by the same skilled hand, 
probably a French artist. The first English 
brass recorded (though now gone) commemor- 
ated Simon de Beauchamp, who died before 
1208. Leland, the antiquary, thus deposes:— 
‘* He lyith afore the highe altare of S. Paule’s 
Chirche in Bedeford with this Epitaphie 
graven in brass, and set on a flat marble 
stone:—‘De Bello Campo jacet hic sub 
marmore Simon, Fundator de Newenham.’” 
The oldest known complete English brass 
lies on the monument of Sir John d’ Aubernon 
(c. 1277) at Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey. 
Another very early example testifies to the 
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purial there of Sir Roger de Trumpington, at 
Trumpington Church, Cambridge. 

In beauty and spirited vigour of line, 
English memorial brasses soon developed a 
national character of their own, unsurpassed 
by other nations. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth century work displays the most life- 
like and artistic detail, whether in ecclesias- 
tical vestments, military armour, or lay 
costumes In fullness and precision such 
memorials furnish the antiquary and his- 
torian with contemporary records of unique 
value. Deceased) persons portrayed often 
appear sideways, or in profile, to exhibit the 

_ costume’s utmost. 

On their introduction brasses soon became 
popular with those families able to afford 
them, for three reasons: they were (1) quicker 
to make, (2) cheaper in cost, (3) more 
enduring than stone. 

After nearly six centuries of wear and tear, 
in preservation of outline and shading, still 
does their ‘‘ witness live in brass’’ (vide 
Shakespeare, ‘King Henry V,’ IV. iii). Of 
how many aged stone effigies can this be said ? 
England shelters about four thousand old 
brasses in good order, and a similar number 
more or less incomplete, so this kingdom is by 
far the richest in such antiquarian treasure. 
Nearly all the old Continental examples have 


basely disappeared; doubtless sold for scrap 
metal. 


Wma. JaGGarp. 


IGHLANDER AND TOBACCO SHOPS 
(clxxxi, 20).—The figure of a Highlander 
was very generally used as a shop sign by 
snuff-men in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and commonly appeared upon their 
trade-cards. The early tobacconists more 
usually favoured a representation of an 
Indian, kirtled and crowned with tobacco 
leaves; such figures are still occasionally 
found inside old-fashioned tobacconists’ shops 
and these being on a smaller scale than the 
Highlanders were placed upon a_ bracket. 
The life-sized Highlanders stood at the shop 
door holding a mull in their hands from 
which they are taking a pinch. 

The well-known figure referred to by 
Hirrocuipes, familiarly known to friends 
and neighbours as ‘‘ Phineas Mac Lino,”’ 
for the last thirty-five years or so has stood 
in the doorway of Messrs. Catesby’s furniture 
shop in the Tottenham Court Road. 

This effigy, as mentioned by your corres- 
pondent, used to be carried through the 
streets in ‘‘ rag’’ processions by students of 
the London University. It was found that 


these rather boisterous proceedings were 
taking toll of the veteran’s more salient 
features and so, after careful restoration, he 
has gone into retirement for the period of the 
war. A robust replica, carved in teak and 
appropriately decorated, was by the gener- 
osity of Mr. Catesby presented to the 
University nearly ten years ago. 

The original formerly . belon to a 
tobacconist named Lawrence at No. 128, Tot- 
tenham Court Road whose billheads stated 
that his business was founded in 1812. The 
London Directory of 1851 gives Thomas 
Rayner, tobacconist, at this number and in 
the 1838 Directory the business was being 
carried on by E. S. and M. Baucher whose 
name appears over the shop in Tallis’s 
‘London Street Views’ published probably in 
the same year. It therefore seems likely that 
this gallant figure has been a landmark in’ the 
Tottenham ¢Court Road for well over a 
hundred ‘years. 

In the London Museum is a particularly 
fine example of one of these Highlanders 
most beautifully carved, 


Heat. 
196, Tottenliam Court Road. 


I would advise Hippociipes, if he can 
manage it, to go to a good library and ask 
for ‘N. and Q.’ for the year 1932. He will 
find under January to June, clxii. 404, 449, 
and July to December, clxiii. 14, 102, 230, 
300, much to interest him. At clxiii. 14, it is 
stated that there were several Highlanders in 
the London Museum. 

I remember that, about fifty years ago, a 
Highlander stood outside a tobacco and snuff 
manufactory on the left side of Mardol going 
towards the Welsh Bridge at Shrewsbury. It 
was an old business; at one time owned, I 
think, by a family named Harries. If my 
memory is correct, the premises were large, 
and_had a double-fronted shop, with the old 
bowed windows. I believe that it is now pos- 
sessed by the well-known firm of Singleton 
and Cole, tobacco (and it may be snuff) manu- 
facturers’ When the premises were altered 
for modern use, and the boards taken up from 
floors, I heard (how true I know not) that 
quantities of snuff were found below them 
which, over a great number of years, had 
sifted through the joints; and the value of 
the snuff had helped to pay towards the 
alterations. The firm still exists, and I trust, 
flourishes. 

HERBERT SouTHAM. 


The figure of a kilted Highlander at the 
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door of a tobacco-shop was common from 
early Victorian days down to nearly 1900: 
many of the figures were of late years fitted 
with clockwork so as to make the motions of a 
man taking snuff. We had one at Cambridge 
about 1896 which actually did take occasional 
whiffs of a cigar, concerning which I could 
tell an amusing anecdote. The figure which 
occasioned the undergraduate ‘‘rags’’ be- 
tween King’s College, London, and Univer- 
sity College belonged to the firm of Catesby’s 
in Tottenham Court Road, and went by the 
name of ‘‘ MacPhineas.’?’ When I was Vicar 
of Southbournt some years ago, I was amazed 
to see that weird word on the gate of a new 
villa, but inquiries elicited the fact that the 
owner was a retired traveller of Catesby’s. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Until a few years ago a wooden figure stood 
outside a tobacconist’s shop in Tottenham 
Court Road. On the pavement outside a 
tobacconist’s in York is a life-size, painted, 
wooden picture of Napoleon taking snuff from 
a snuff-box in his hand. His custom of giving 
a snuff-box as a present was recalled by Lord 
Lansdowne’s story of the Alderman who told 
him that he had a snuff-box which Napoleon 
had given to his grandfather, its genuineness 
being shown by the hen engraved on the lid. 
Lord Lansdowne delicately suggested that this 
supposed hen might really be the Imperial 
eagle, but the Alderman maintained that it 


was a hen; and he afterwards showed the 
snuff-box to Lord Lansdowne. On the lid 
was a capital ““N’”’! 

Sayar. 


Bournemouth. 


AZABUS (clxxxi. 20).—Maybe the Latin- 
ized form of Theodore Gaza, one of the chief 
revivers of Greek literary study in the 
fifteenth century. Born at Thessalonica about 
1405, he died at Rome 1478. When his 
native land was invaded by the Turks, in 
1430, he migrated to Italy and obtained the 
patronage of Cardinal Bessarion, to whom he 
ave a manuscript of Homer’s Iliad. In 
me he found ample employment trans- 
. lating Greek authors into Latin. On _sub- 
mitting one of his finest achievements to Pope 
Sixtus IV, that worthy offered him a trifling 
sum as payment. It is related that he threw 
the money into the Tiber, exclaiming “ it is 
time to return home, since these asses here 
have no relish for anything but thistles.”’ 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


No one, said Erasmus, is more successful in 


his renderings of Greek into Latin and of 
Latin into Greek than Theodore Gaza. Gaza, 
a learned Greek, lived in Italy from 143) 
until his death in 1478. More may be found 
about him in Hallam’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe ’; see also J. P. Migne’s 
Patrologia graeca.’ 
M. 


“(XOLD,”. “GOLDEN” IN PLACE 

NAMES (clxxx. 30, 88, 141, 177, 390 
499).—There is a thoroughfare known as Gol. 
den Hillock Road in the Small Heath district 
of Birmingham. I am informed that this 
road is said to derive its name from a tum 
lus in a field near the junction with Glover's 
Road, in which there was hidden a “ robber’s 
hoard.”” My informant tells me that he re 
members, as'a boy, having the hillock pointed 
out to him. Until comparatively recent yeans 
the vicinity of the road was semi-rural, but 
it is now a built-up area. ; 

G. 8. Hewrns, 


JOHN-A-DREAMS (clxxx. 318).—The form 

is preserved familiarly as John, because it 
occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ II, ii. 542, and this is 60 
well known as to overcome a tendency to the 
more usual Jagk, The old Variorum edition 
of ‘ Hamlet ’ cites only one other early refer- 
ence to John-a-dreams, in Armin’s ‘ Nest of 
Ninnies,’ 1608, ‘‘ neither John a nods, nor 
John a dreams,”’ and it is not certain if he be 
identical to John-a-Droynes, to whom allu- 
sions occur. This material certainly seems 
somewhat against the idea of an allusion to 
the Apostle John, since John is 60 common a 
name for a “‘ fellow,” but the suggestion is 
new and interesting, and by no means to be 
lightly disregarded. 

T. O. M. 


REJUVENESCENCE IN HISTORY 
(clxxx. 318).—Diocletian is perhaps the 
most readily thought of. 
T. O. M. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (clxxix. 443; clxxx. 88, 167, 
230, 466).—It is desired to add the following 
to my list of surnames derived from estates 
and villages in Scotland, at the last 
reference :— 

Marjoribanks.—From the lands of Ratho- 
Marjorie in Renfrewshire, so named from 
their having been bestowed on the Prin- 
cess Marjorie, only daughter of Robert 
the Bruce. 

Masterton.—Lands of that name in Fifeshire. 


M 


— 
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Maxtohe.—Lands of that name in Roxburgh- 
shire. + 

Maxwell.—Originally Maccus-well, from the 
territory of that name on the Tweed, 
near Kelso. 

Melville.—Lands of that name in Midlothian. 

Menteith, or Monteith.—District of Men- 
teith, Perthshire. 


Middleton.—Lands of Middleton, Kincar- 


dineshire. 
Moncrieffe.—Lands of Moncrieffe, Perthshire. 
Moncur.—Lands of Moncur, Perthshire. 
Moreham.—Lands of Moreham, Haddington- 


ire. 

Badenoch.—District of that name, Inverness- 
shire, 

Marr.—District in Aberdeenshire. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


ONDON TAVERNS (clxxx. 352, 392, 428; 
clxxxi. 23).—Peele’s Coffee-House, south- 
east corner of Fetter Lane. 

1709. Post-Boy 1-4 June—Lost a white parch- 
ment pocket-book in which were several re- 
ceipts, accompts and Bills. Whoever hath found 
it and will bring. it to Nixon’s Coffee-house, 
near Fetter Lane in Fleet Street, shall receive 
10s, reward. 


1715. Bell’s ‘ Fleet Street’ 1912 p. 505—The- 


founder of the house was Edmund Peele, coffee- 
man, who opened in 1715. I have been shown 
by Mrs. Kesley, the present proprietress, an 
original deed of that year bearing Peele’s sig- 
nature and seal. A similar trade had pre- 
viously been carried on by a widow Nixon, the 
document reciting that Peele had then taken 
“an house late the widow Nixon’s Coffee-house 
being the corner house of Flower-de-luce Court 
in Fleet Street.” - 

1793. Roach’s ‘London Pocket Pilot’ p. 49 
—Peel’s is remarkable for having all the 
country papers that are published in the three 
Kingdoms. ‘lhe company is promiscuous, 

1801. ‘The Farington Diary’ 20 May— 
paeened over files of papers at Peele’s Coffee- 

Ouse,” 


J. pe Castro. 


PRIMITIVE COUNTING (clxxx. 459).— 
(a) In the list of ‘‘ Modern Welsh,” giving 
the numerals in words, the following is the 
correct orthography : 5 Pump; 6 Chwech; 12 
Deuddeg ; 13 Triarddeg; 14 Pedwar-ar-ddeg ; 
15 Pymtheg. In the last the radical letter is 
P, whereas in the ‘“‘ Bymtheg”’ given in the 
ist is only soft mutation of the p into b when 
preceded by other words in Welsh. One may 
also note that 18 is written ‘‘deunaw” 
(literally meaning two nines). The word 
“Tri-ar-bymtheg ’’ given in the list is correct 
4nd in common use for 18, and shows the 
similarity better than the other word. The 


numerals as given in the list are masculine 
but the names of 2, 3, 4, 13, 14, 17, 18 and 
19 have a feminine gender and differ from 
those given. \ 

(b) In the Transactions of the Cardigan- 
shire Antiquarian Society, Vol, iii. (1924), 
the late Mr. David Thomas, 0.B.E., H.M.1I. 
Aberystwyth, treats of the results of a 
research he had made on ‘ An Old System of 
Numeration found in South Cardiganshire.’ 
He gives seven lists of variations, and of 
course they differ from the Brythonic 
numerals quoted by your correspondent. 

In Word Lore Vol. i. (1926), in an article 
entitled ‘Sheep and Shepherd Lore in 
Sussex," W. H. Hills refers to a curious mode 
of counting. On p. 225 a list of numerals, 
Welsh, East Anglian and Scotch, is given. 

In the East Anglian list one detects a 
similarity in the following instances to 
examples given from the Lake District: 3 
Tethera; 4 Methera; 5 Pin; 6 Sithra; 7 
Lithra; 10 Dec. In the Scotch list we find: 
4 Peppera; and 5 Pen. 

A series of lists of the names of primitive 
numerals would be interesting. 


Joun Evans. 
Felindre, 


HE POPLAR AVENUES OF FRANCE 
(clxxxi. 9).—The Lombardy Poplar (fas- 
tigiata), ‘‘ Peuplier D’Italie,’’ is the com- 
monest of the cultivated trees in France; it 
likes rich, moist soil, and grows quickly and 
furnishes firewood. It was not known to 
Pliny; it was introduced into France and 

England about 1750. 

Sayar. 


‘““QUCCESS ”: ‘‘SUCCEED ” (clxxxi. 9). 
—These words do not stand alone. 
Auspicius (Auspex) was also a neutral 
‘‘bird-inspector’’ once. And I wish you 
(good) luck although I envy your (good) for- 
tune. On the other hand, ‘‘ ominous ’’ makes 
no reference to the good omens and “‘ fatal ”’ 
refers only to your (unfortunate) fate. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


FREEZING CREDITS ” (clxxxi. 19).— 

Icnoto need not look to'the U.S. for the 
origin of the use of the word “‘ freeze’ in 
the sense of ‘‘immobilize’’ otherwise than 
by cold. ‘‘ Frozen”’ assets have long been 
known in this country and, in the intransi- 
tive use, a person stalking an animal, whether 
human or not, when he becomes absolutely 
still to avoid detection by his quarry is said 
to ‘‘ freeze.’’ 

J. B. Wurrmore. 
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The Library. 


Tamerlane and Other Poems. By Edgar 
Allan Poe. Reproduced in facsimile from 
the edition of 1827 with an Introduction by 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: Oxford University Press. 
12s. net.) 


I‘ the fifties and sixties of last century 

collectors were on the look-out for a copy 
of this little book of verse. The first one 
turned up in a consignment of hundreds of 
American books which was received from 
Boston by the British Museum in 1860. The 
second was not long afterwards found on a 
bookstall in Boston, being the copy repro- 
duced in the volume before us. These two 
were procured at very small cost; since the 
days of their discovery nine others have been 
unearthed, and purchased for very high 
prices. Poe is a unique figure in the history 
of American poetry—and ‘Tamerlane’ as it 
originally appeared, has an interest for 
students of Poe’s life which may also be 
reckoned unique. It is work of his early 
youth. Unquestionably derivative—Byron’s 
is the voice which echoes most clearly through 
it—it will reveal on a second! reading consider- 
able independent life of its own. Though 
method and matter are borrowed there ap- 
pears a touch in the use of them which is not 
borrowed. The publication, and in all prob- 
ability most of the writing, belong to a period 
of Poe’s life which, in spite of one or two 
facts newly made out, still lies in obscurity. 
1827 was the year in which he left Richmond 
and went to Boston. It saw the breaking of 
his engagement with Elmira; and his enlist- 
ment in the United States Army. There are 
stretches in the year that have remained un- 
accounted for, and one of the best parts of the 
Introduction is Dr. Mabbott’s discussion of 
hitherto unpublished evidence which goes to 
show that some of the longish interval be- 
tween Poe’s departure from Richmond and 
his arrival in Boston was spent with his rela- 
tives in Baltimore. 

Another good section of Dr. Mabbott’s 
study deals with the printer of ‘ Tamerlane,’ 
who turns out to be by no means so obscure a 
person as has been supposed. True, in 1827, 
at about Poe’s own age, he had not yet made 
a name for himself, How the two young men 
met has not yet been made out, nor do we 
know the terms between them for printing 


and publishing. The printing is far from 
good, and it is a reasonable conclusion from 
glaring misprint which makes complete ng 
sense of a passage as it stands, that # 
author, for whatever reason, did not corn 
the proofs of his book. To this might be add 
mention of a fairly large number of ling 
which run so badly that we cannot think Pog 
ear would have passed them if he had had 
chance of correcting them. 

Dr. Mabbott conjectures that about 
hundred copies were printed, and takes Pog 
statement about it in 1829, to the effect that im 
was ‘‘ suppressed through circumstances off 
private nature,’’ to be merely a euphemism 
for ‘‘ had no real circulation.” 

Five different reproductions of ‘ Tamémm 
lane’ are described. They are interesting 
but high-priced. The present little volum 
with its excellent introduction—readablam 
substantial and embodying all the latest im 
formation gathered on any topic thi 
touches the work—and! its moderate prigy 
should prove a boon to students of Poe. : 


Osrtuary: ROBERT 8. FORSYTHE. | 


We have learned with regret the death 
which occurred on June 6, of Rosert im 
ForsytHeE, of the Newberry Library Chicaga 
an occasional correspondent of ‘N & Q.’ Gm 
literary subjects. He died after only t 
days’ illness. 

Dr. Forsythe was born at Lincoln, Ilinoigj 
in 1886 He waseducated at Lincoln Colleges 
and took his Ph.D. at Columbia in 1914. & 
scholar of very extensive learning, he wall 
specially interested in the Elizabethan drama 
in the eighteenth century and in the literatura 
of America; but these special interests did 
not preclude a more than commonly thorough 
knowledge of every field of English literature 
In recent years he gave great attention to the 
work of Herman Melville. He was at ong 
time Professor of English at the Universifj 
of North Dakota; of late years he was chié@ 
of book selection at the Newberry Library 
work that both requires solid learning ang 
may be thought specially congenial to 
devoted student of literature. It is pleasamm 
to learn from his friend, Dr. Mabbott, @ 
whom we owe these particulars, that 
‘* greatly loved ‘N. & Q.’” 4 

Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undém 
take to return communications which, for aay 
reason, we do not print. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street. High Wycombe, in theg 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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